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THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


MEMBERSHIP 

All who are interested in the welfare of Catholic educational work are 
invited to become members of the National Catholic Educational Association, 
It is the desire of the Executive Board that the membership be increased so 
that the organization may represent a powerful influence in favor of religious 
education in America, and, also, that the Association may be provided with 
adequate funds for the support of its activities. The funds for the support of 
the Association are derived from the following sources: 


Sustaining Membership 


Anyone desiring to give special aid to the Association may become a 
sustaining member. The annual fee for such membership is $10.00. 


Seminary Dues 
Each Seminary in the Seminary Department pays an annual fee of $25.00. 


Minor Seminary Dues 
Each Minor Seminary in the Minor Seminary Section pays an annual 
fee of $10.00. 
College and University Dues 
Each College and University in the College and University Department 
pays an annual fee of $20.00. 


Secondary School Dues 
Each High School and Academy with an enrollment over 250 pays an 
oF a 00 fee of $10.00; each with enrollment under 250 pays an annual fee 
0 .00. 
School Superintendents’ Dues 
Each Superintendent in the School Superintendents’ Department pays 
an annual fee of $5. 
‘ Elementary School Dues 
Priests, teachers, and laymen may become members of this Department. 
An elementary school may be enrolled as a member. The annual fee is $2.00. 


Catholic Deaf Education Dues 
Each member in the Catholic Deaf Education Section pays an annual 
fee of $2.00. 
Catholic Blind Education Dues 
Each member in the Catholic Blind Education Section pays an annual 


fee of $2.00 
General Membership 


Anyone interested in the work of Catholic education may become a 
member of the Association. The annual fee is $2.00. 


Donations 

Special donations are received from time to time from those who wish 
to help in the work. 

The Annual Report and current publications of this. Association are 
sent to all members. Information in regard to the Association_may 
obtained from the Secretaries of the Departments or from the Secretary 
General. Remittances outside of the time of the convention should be sent 
to the office of the Secretary General. Checks should be made payable to 
the National Catholic Educational Association. 


General office of the National Catholic Educational Association, 
1312 MASSACHUSETTS AVBE., N. W., 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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Announcement. 


The Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association will be 
held in Boston, Mass., on Tuesday to Thursday, 
April 8, 9, and 10, 1947. The Association is wel- 
comed to Boston by His Excellency, the Most 
Reverend Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of 
Boston. 
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LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 
Executive Committee 

Right Rev. Msgr. Richard J. Quinlan, General Chairman; 
Right Rev. Msgr. Edward G. Murray, Rev. William J. Daly, 
Rev. Daniel J. Donovan, Vice Chairmen; Rev. Joseph P. 
Monahan, Treasurer; Rev. Cornelius T. Sherlock, Secretary. 

Inquiries in regard to local arrangements should be ad- 
dressed to 49 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


All other information in regard to the convention may be 
secured from the office of the Secretary General of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association at 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Headquarters 


The Hotel Statler, Park Square, will be the official head- 

quarters hotel. 
Registration Headquarters 

Registration headquarters will be established in the Ex- 
hibit Hall, first floor, First Corps Cadets Armory, Arling- 
ton Street and Columbus Avenue (opposite the Hotel 
Statler). 

Reservations for Sisters 

Sisters acquainted with local convents in Boston are in- 
vited to communicate with them for hospitality. 

Other Sisters are cordially invited to arrange for hos- 
pitality with Rev. Donald A. McGowan, Chairman of Hos- 
pitality for Religious, 75 Union Park St., Boston 18, Mass. 


Special Meetings 

The following committees will meet in the Hotel Statler 
(mezzanine floor), on Monday, April 7: 

Committee on Membership of the College and University 
Department, Parlor C; Executive Committee of the College 
and University Department, Parlor C; Executive Commit- 
tee of the Secondary School Department, Parlor B; Execu- 
tive Committee of the Elementary School Department, Par- 
lor D; Executive Board of the Association, Parlor C. 
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Religious Services 


The meeting will open with Pontifical Mass on Tuesday, 
April 8, 10:00 A. M., in the Cathedral of the Holy Cross, 
Washington and Union Park Sts. 


Opening Meeting 
The first general session of the Association will be held 


at 12:00 NOON, Tuesday, April 8, in the Ball Room of the 
Hotel Statler (mezzanine floor). 


Public Meeting 


An outstanding event of the convention will be a public 
meeting for the clergy and laity on Wednesday, April 9, at 
8:30 P. M., in the Boston Symphony Hall. 


Closing Meeting 
The closing general session of the Association will be held 


at 12:00 NOON, Thursday, in the Ball Room of the Hotel 
Statler (mezzanine floor). 


Meetings of Departments and Sections 


Beginning on Tuesday, April 8, the meetings of the De- 
partments and Sections will be held as follows: 

Seminary Department, Armory, Historical Room (fourth 
floor) ; Minor Seminary Section, Armory, Napoleon Room 
(fourth floor) ; College and University Department, New 
England Mutual Hall; Secondary School Department, Hotel 
Statler, Georgian Room and Parlor A; School Superin- 
tendents’ Department, Hotel Statler, Georgian Room and 
Parlor A; Elementary School Department, Hotel Statler, 
Ball Room (mezzanine floor); Deaf Education Section, 
Hotel Statler, Parlor C; Blind Education Section, Hotel 
Statler, Parlor B. 

Exhibit 

The Commercial Exhibit will be held in the First Corps 

Cadets Armory, Arlington St. and Columbus Ave. 


All who attend the convention are urged to make frequent 
visits to this Exhibit. 
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Hotel Accommodations 


For the convenience of those who desire hotel rooms the 
local Committee has arranged for our own Housing Bureau, 
with Rev. Peter P. Tuohy, 8.T.L., in charge. No difficulty 
should be experienced in securing accommodations in the 
first-class hotels in Boston if the following procedure is 
observed: 


In making hotel reservations in Boston, use the attached 
card. In writing for reservations, indicate your first, sec- 
ond, and third choice. Because of the limited number of 
single rooms available, you will have a better chance of 
securing accommodations if your request calls for rooms to 
be occupied by two or more persons. All reservations must 
be cleared through the Housing Bureau. All requests for 
reservations must give definite date and hour of arrival as 
well as definite date and approximate hour of departure; 
also names and addresses of all persons who will occupy 
reservations requested must be included. 

All reservations will be confirmed if request is received 
not later than March 18, 1947. 


Hotel For one person For two persons 
RENE 525: «4:0 scatire/s ass ars akssulereaieen $3.85-$4.40 $8.80 
PUUMIE 5.5.00 s wisiwalo cutee arse anoes $3.85 $5.50-$6.60 
ONOTIOD 6s kséewecvdwcree eat $3.50 $6.90-$7.00 
PPT OE | 6.0 sii. niele dy sioecien eu ear $3.85 $5.50-$6.00 
POTD. 55-506 6.505006 cs neicehe $7.70 
AT ABER © 5 550:¢:050:0 Sones a $4.40-$5.50 $7.70-$9.90 
CODIEY SHUETO o.cs06cee cesicesee $4.00 $6.00-$7.00 
BRUNER wa saidene Ceesawasscawaae $4.40 $5.50 
PRCUINOLO 2 .56:5'5.5.0 0 04 Wie ease eee $6.60-$7.00 
MNES oases 6:06 6: exe bee 'S.cbisi WON $3.50-$4.40 $5.00-$7.00 
SE Bask ass 0.6 sic a16sa lic coh ree $3.85 $4.40-$5.50 
Myce Standish ..cc.ccesacesses $6.50 and up 
POPEET SEOUOD oo 5 6 6c06b00 65s .Kkee $4.00-$4.95 $5.50-$7.15 
PUN EMIN ie Wsic ate'cie es oaeaiee cia sies $6.60-$8.80 
INR o's 6d <450cee nes Sele ware $6.60-$7.70 
IMIR ~ 614.65 sale wae 66 ass Saco $4.50 $6.00-$7.75 
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THE IDEA OF A CATHOLIC SCHOOL* 





JOHN JULIAN RYAN, PH.D., College of the Holy Cross, 
Worcester, Mass. 





Although I have never had the privilege of being a Super- 
intendent of Schools, and although my teaching has been 
almost exclusively college teaching, I venture to address you 
today on the subject of the ideal Catholic School, for the 
reason that I consider all liberal, as against all purely trade 
schools to be essentially the same. The grammar school, the 
high school, and the college have all, I believe, the same 
general end; and they should employ the same general 
means to that end. They differ, it seems to me, not because 
they have essentially different curricula, teaching methods 
and equipment; they differ because they serve students 
whose ages and degrees of maturity and ability are clearly 
distinguishable. The difference between the seven year old 
solving a problem in arithmetic, the fourteen year old solv- 
ing one in algebra, and the twenty year old solving one in 
calculus is, to be sure, a real difference, as is that between 
the boy learning to build a kite, the older brother learning 
to build a model airplane, and the still older brother learning 
to design a jet-propulsion plane. But these differences, 
pedagogically at least, are not differences of kind, but of 
degree. Each of these students, in his degree, should be 
called upon to cogitate, experiment, analyze, philosophize, 
make and act as profoundly and as Christianly as the others. 
The high school pupil is not thinking more deeply or con- 
ducting himself more Christianly than the grammar school 
pupil; he is only having recourse to deeper principles of 
science, of technique, and of charity. However wrong the 
Kindergarten theorists may have been in the philosophic 
and religious theories on which they based their pedogogy, 
they were right in their idea that the child is to be thought 





* Address given before the Superintendents’ Department of the 
N. C. E. A., November 6, 1946. 
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of, not as a special kind of human being, but as an immature 
man. If it is disheartening to come upon a twenty year old 
who has not learned to philosophize and to live profoundly, 
it is perhaps even more disheartening to come upon a seven 
year old who is not learning to do so, for the first is always 
the direct result of the second. 


Fundamental Principles of Catholic Education 


Without pretending, therefore, to be specially versed in 
the particular problems of elementary or of intermediate 
education—or, even, for that matter, in many of the prob- 
lems of college education—I venture to come before you 
today not to instruct you but to recall to your minds certain 
fundamental principles governing all Catholic education, 
and to ask you to consider afresh and carefully their full 
implications. For it is obvious that only that school system 
is a good one which is conducted by those who have a very 
clear vision of their art; that is, by men and women who 
see clearly: (1) What their main object is; (2) What the 
main obstacle to the attainment of this object is; (3) What 
the main objectives—the main secondary ends—are, which 
are implied by this object and this obstacle; and, finally, 
What are the main requirements of their technique for over- 
coming the obstacle and attaining their objectives and hence 
their final object. And if by agreement or disagreement, I 
can in any way aid you to clarify your ideas of these things, 
I shall feel that my talk may prove worth your while. 

First, then, what is the main object of Christian educa- 
tion? 

To answer that, let us ask and answer still another ques- 
tion, namely, what kind of world, what kind of society, 
would we like to see about us? Is it not simply the Kingdom 
of God on earth, for which we pray every time we say Our 
Lord’s Own prayer? Specifically, is it not a society in 
which we should find all members to be in close and growing 
union with God, cooperating in the Work of the Trinity as 
living, active, and literally coalescent members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ; as co-heirs with Christ, living His 
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Life with Him throughout each phase of the Liturgical year, 
worshipping as one with all the other members of His Body, 
taking their full and active part in the Church’s Work of 
worship. Further, is not the society for which we pray one 
in which men will translate the life of Christ into the idiom 
of their own lives; a society in which all men will pursue 
vocations, no matter what their work, whether it be gar- 
bage-collecting, play-writing, or teaching, in a spirit of 
sacrificial charity that will impel them not only to sacra- 
mentalize all things and bring them to a head in Christ, but 
to do this as well, as artistically, as possible. Is not the 
society at which, as Catholics, we are aiming a society in 
which artists in discovery aid artists in communication and 
invention to produce goods which artists in production and 
distribution, under the guidance of artists in government 
pass on to all their fellow members—all working contem- 
platively, charitably and sacramentally, in cooperation with 
the hierarchy, not only for the establishment of civilization, 
but for the aiding of all members of Christ’s Mystical Body 
to share in the Opus Dei at all times. 


The Papal Interpretation of Catholic Education 


To dismiss this vision as too religious, or to dismiss it as 
impractical simply will not do; since to accept it is only to 
accept the import of the great Encyclicals of the Popes from 
Leo XIII to the present. Consider the implications of these 
words of Pope Pius XI which stand at the beginning of his 
Encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth: “In fact, 
since education consists essentially in preparing man for 
what he must be and for what he must do here below, in 
order to attain the sublime end for which he was created, 
it is clear that there can be no true education which is not 
wholly directed to man’s last end, and that in the present 
order of Providence, since God has revealed Himself to us 
in the Person of His Only-Begotten Son, Who alone is ‘the 
way, the truth and the life,’ there can be no ideally perfect 
education which is not Christian education.” Note also his 
answer to the charge that the education that is so directed 
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is not practical. “The true Christian does not renounce the 
activities of this life; he does not stunt his natural faculties ; 
but he develops and perfects them by coordinating them 
with the supernatural. He thus ennobles what is merely 
natural in life and secures for it new strength in the mate- 
rial and temporal order, no less than in the spiritual and 
eternal. This fact is proved by the whole history of Chris- 
tianity and its institutions, which is nothing else but the 
history of civilization and progress up to the present day. 
It stands out conspicuously in the lives of the saints, whom 
the Church, and she alone, produces”—(and here I pause to 
ask you to note carefully the next phrase)—“In whom is 
perfectly realized the purpose of Christian education, and 
who have in every way ennobled and benefitted human 
society. Indeed, the saints have ever been, are, and ever 
will be the greatest benefactors of human society, and per- 
fect models for every class and profession, for every state 
and condition of life, from the simple and uncultured 
peasant to the master of sciences and letters, from the 
humble artisan to the commander of armies, from the father 
of a family to the ruler of peoples and of nations, from 
simple maidens and matrons of the domestic hearth to 
queens and empresses. . . . Such are the fruits of Christian 
education. Their price and value is derived from the 
supernatural virtue and life in Christ which Christian edu- 
cation forms and develops in man.” 


Final Object of Christian Education 


Here, then, I think we have a right to say, is the final 
object of Christian education. Our next questions are: 
What is the main obstacle to the attainment of this ultimate 
object; and how do these two, the main object and the main 
obstacle, determine the immediate objectives which we, as 
educators, must keep in mind? 

Before going into them in detail, let me set forth briefly 
the general answers to both these questions given by the 
Papacy. The main obstacle to education is, according to 
Pius XI, Original Sin, and the indispensable means for 
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those who are to overcome that obstacle is the preparing 
of the student for the active (hence the most fruitful) 
reception of grace, and for the active cooperation with that 
grace in all that he does in life. 

To quote his exact words on these points, he said concern- 
ing Original Sin that “every method of education founded 
wholly or in part on the denial or’”—(may I call your atten- 
tion to the next phrase) —“the forgetfulness of original sin 
and of grace, and relying on the sole powers of human 
nature is unsound.” And concerning the necessity of pre- 
paring the student for the reception of and cooperation 
with grace, he has said, to quote but one of many state- 
ments: “Disorderly inclinations, then, must be corrected, 
good tendencies encouraged and regulated from tender 
childhood, and above all the mind must be enlightened and 
the will strengthened by supernatural truth and the means 
of grace, without which it is impossible to control evil im- 
pulses, impossible to attain to the full and complete per- 
fection of education intended by the Church, which Christ 
has endowed so rightly with divine doctrine and with the 
Sacraments, the efficacious means of grace.” 


If, with these key statements as a guide, we turn to 
explore the doctrine on the Garden of Eden, we shall begin 
to see the essential nature and main objectives of all truly 
Catholic education. For if we fix our eyes on the truths 
which St. Thomas teaches us concerning man’s original 
state, concerning the Fall as disrupting his’ nature, and 
concerning the Mass and the Sacraments as restoring that 
nature, we shall then gain a clear view, not only of the 
source and magnitude of the difficulties we face in educat- 
ing anyone, but also of the source and the magnitude of 
the forces to which we can have recourse. 

Studying the Garden of Eden, we see immediately, at 
least if we look at it through the eyes of St. Thomas, that in 
this happy spot there would have been neither school nor 
teacher as we know them today. Every son of Adam, had 
his father not fallen, would, like every other creature on 
earth, have had all the powers necessary for living happily 
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in accordance with his state. Since it was normal for man 
to live a supernaturalized life, he would have had all the 
powers he needed. Discovering each new truth as occasion 
demanded, he would have grasped the full import of it; 
that is, he would have done far more than simply know it; 
he would have realized it. Whatever he would have made, 
he would have made with grace-inspired ease and ingenuity ; 
for he had the power of invention. And he would have 
possessed the integrity that would have enabled him to 
resist impulse and to check and coordinate all his faculties 
harmoniously and happily. He would have found it easy 
to learn for himself, to teach others, or to be taught every- 
thing that he needed to know when and as he needed to 
know it. 


Education in the Garden of Eden 


Let me dwell for a moment on these possibilities, so that 
we may see a little more clearly than we might otherwise 
just what they imply for us as teachers today. 


I say that it was normal for man, not simply to know but 
to realize; he knew, that is, as we ourselves know, when we 
say with an exclamation: “I realize that fully!’ When he 
knew something, he knew it as existing, as the thing that 
it was, so well that, as the Bible says, he could name it—or 
to put this in modern terms—give a one-word definition 
of it. He saw its nature and what it signified of its cause, 
God. He saw the splendor of its design and of its right- 
ness—its beauty, and this too as the refraction of God’s. 
He saw what responsibility it implied for him; how good 
it was; what rights it had; what duties towards it he had to 
fulfill; how it was a reflection of God’s Holy Goodness. In 
short, when he understood something, he gained far more 
than a scientific knowledge of it, or even a metaphysical; 
he was, as we say, struck by its full significance, so that he 
felt as well as grasped its being, its truth, its goodness, and 
its beauty and all that these implied, first in relation to 
God, and then in relation to all creaturehood. 


I said also that he had the power of invention. And by 
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this I meant that he could instinctively find the right solu- 
tion to the problems of making tools, language, institutions, 
and the like, because his instincts (his cogitative sense, to 
be technical) were not potentially, but actually under the 
guidance of the intellect. His hunches were intellectually 
sound. His reason was governed by a sound instinct, his 
instinct by a sound reason. What we call, in describing a 
good craftsman today, “a matter of second nature with 
him” was, with Adam before the Fall, literally a matter 
of first nature. In solving his problems, he needed no 
critic, because he obeyed subconsciously, ahead of time, 
the principles which he could easily have pointed out and 
justified afterwards. 


The Power of an Unspoiled Mind 


His power of learning was as great as his power of mak- 
ing. Having an unspoiled mind, its faculties all duly work- 
ing together, he would have needed only to have each new 
situation about which he was to learn slightly arranged or 
staged, as in a good joke or parable, for him to see and 
enjoy seeing the point, and for him to put it into practice 
unerringly. 

Morally, also, man in the state of nature would have been 
an ideal learner. He would have been well poised, rather 
than easily thrown off balance. Such a man would not have 
easily been hypnotized by the appearances of things into a 
blindness to their true nature, or into a lust for abusing 
them. Seeing them and feeling them as they are—under- 
standing and responding to them duly—he would have 
dealt with them intelligently, justly, temperately, lovingly, 
rather than superficially, coldly, lustfully, or sentimentally. 

And except for the wiles of the Tempter and his own 
pride, he should never have sought to eat with his mind 
more than he needed as he needed it. He would never have 
committed the sin which many today have forgotten is a 
sin, the sin of intellectual curiosity. He would never have 
allowed the desire for knowledge for its own sake to seduce 
him from communion with God at all times. An integrated 
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person, he would have found his soul equipped with har- 
monious powers of knowing and inventing, and directed by 
a will inspired by grace, so that he would have been in 
contact and concord with God in all his actions, 

Since it was normal for man in his original state to live 
supernaturally, but only at the cost of his not turning away 
from the Source of supernatural life, when, at the Fall, man 
did so turn away, he lost the integrity and the spiritual 
energy which up until then had made him easy to educate. 
He was no longer the grace-inspired, scientific craftsman, 
having the lordship of true authority over all creatures. 
He became, rather, the one being on earth that was posi- 
tively chaotic, proudly specialistic, and scientific rather 
than wise; above all, ill poised, passionate, gluttonous, the 
prey of the great Seducer and all his fanatic slaves. With 
the loss of the grace for supernatural living, man turned 
away from that grace itself; and he became a confederation 
of individualistic faculties, each fighting for more than its 
due rights, and each, to that extent, harming the others. 


Man, therefore, became unable to resist the blandishments 
of not only his lustful and intemperate fellow men, but of 
nature itself. He fell prey to the isolated desires of his 
various faculties. He began to be positively proud of being 
called an intellectual, or a man of strong will, or a sensitive 
soul, or a great reasoner, or a man of sound judgment, or a 
man of action. He even forgot his own spiritual nature in 
his sorry content with his own narrow excellence; and he 
began to lose hope that God either could or would restore 
him to a state of grace in which he could trust all his powers 
again to cooperate. 


Disruption Rather Than Corruption 


Not that he became so much corrupted as disrupted; his 
natural powers were not gravely harmed intrinsically; and 
even his sound tendencies remained, although diminished. 
For, as St. Thomas says (Sum. Theol. la-2ae; Quaest. 85, 
Art. 1), “When we speak of the good of nature, we may 
be referring here to any one of three things: First, we may 
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be referring to the principles of nature, of which the nature 
is constituted, and the properties caused by these, such as 
the powers of the soul and the like. Second, we may be 
referring to the fact that because man has from nature an 
inclination towards virtue, as we have shown earlier, this 
inclination towards virtue is itself a good in nature. Third, 
we may be speaking of the good of nature called the gift of 
original justice, which was concentrated for all human 
nature in the first man. Now, the first of these goods of 
nature (that is, the principles of which it is constituted), 
has been neither diminished nor taken away. But the 
third good (the gift of original justice) has been taken 
away wholly by the sin of the first Parent. But the middle 
gift, that is, the inclination itself towards virtue is dimin- 
ished by sin.”” He also says earlier (Quaest. 83), “Original 
sin has first of all to do with the will.”” He is likewise care- 
ful to point out that the other powers which it affects are 
primarily the concupiscible; and that it lessens the power of 
reason by the fact that each new act of unreason, such as 
sin, makes easier the next, though the power of reason itself 
is never taken away, since even to sin we must reason 
(Quaest. 85, Art. 2). It would seem, therefore, that what- 
ever the harm suffered by the individual faculties, the 
greatest harm was that of the destruction of their powers 
of cooperation. 


The Educater’s Two-Fold Task 


In the light of all these truths, then, namely: (1) That 
man in actual fact is a creature who needs grace even for 
the normal functioning of his natural powers. (2) That 
endowed with the grace of original justice, he was marvel- 
lously virtuous and skillful in the use of his powers. 
(3) That primarily he was an artist, and only secondarily 
a scientist. (4) That he was able to coordinate his powers 
easily. (5) That even after the Fall, he still had his intel- 
lectual powers more or less unharmed. (6) That just as, 
before the Fall, his powers worked together with wonderful 
harmony in the performance of the feats for which they 
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were designed, namely, contemplation, understanding, gov- 
erning and making, so, even after the Fall, his powers 
retain these same tendencies, however diminished ;—in the 
light of all these truths, it becomes evident that the task 
of any educator is primarily two-fold: that of trying to 
restore his pupil somehow to a state in which he is once 
more in contact with the Source of grace, God; and that of 
training the powers which are thus to be re-animated so 
as to strengthen their tendencies to cooperate. For the 
Catholic educator, these requirements mean specifically 
training the student to take full advantage of the grace won 
for him by Christ, the grace of being a member of Christ’s 
Own Mystical Body and of sharing sacramentally in His 
very Life; and aiding him to regain an inner harmony of 
his faculties by giving him an apprenticeship in the kind 
of artistic feats which will assure the use of all his faculties 
hierarchically in the performance of normal duties. In a 
sense, therefore, all education is, for the Catholic, re- 
education, and all training is a form of occupational therapy 
with Christ the main Physician-Teacher. 


The Christian’s Splendor 


The accomplishing of the first of these aims implies, I 
think, that we keep before our minds and the student’s 
what, as a result of the Redemption, the Christian may hope 
for if he masters the arts of living as a true member of 
Christ, and how he may best master these arts. We must 
show him that if man has need of divine life and divine 
guidance, God has not stinted to give him these. Christ 
came to give him that life, to incorporate him into His 
Own Mystical Body; Christ sent the Holy Spirit to confirm 
him in the wisdom and the love essential for all sound 
action; we must show him that, responding to the Gifts of 
the Holy Spirit, a man may be privileged to see the Will of 
God in all things, to attain some insight into the dazzling 
mysteries of God, to see all things as God’s handiwork and 
hence to see them as symbolic of Him, to solve problems 
under His direct counsel, to act in all things first of all out 
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of love and loyalty for God and all His creatures, to fear to 
go back on Him as one would fear to go back on one’s 
Father, and to plunge heroically into all the tasks of estab- 
lishing the Kingdom of God. Through the Holy Spirit, man 
gains also the fruits of these Gifts—the habits of dealing 
in a Christ-like way with himself, with his neighbor, and 
with God. 

He must be shown the wonder and splendor of his state 
as a Christian: a member of Christ’s own Mystical Body; a 
coadjutor Dei; sharer, in all his actions, in the work of the 
Trinity ; a member of a royal priesthood; a chivalrous sol- 
dier of the Church Militant; a restorer of all things in 
Christ. 

As befitting one who is privileged to worship God in the 
way in which God Himself has asked to be worshipped, the 
student should, from childhood, perfect himself in the arts 
of this worship. It should be second nature for him to 
participate in, not merely to attend at, the solemnities of 
the Church, mastering the arts of praying together with 
the Priest and the congregation the prayers that are his at 
Mass, singing the chants that are the voice of the Church, 
taking active part in the reception of all the sacraments 
and in the use of the sacramentals. He must know how to 
live, and be accustomed to living, the life of Christ through- 
out the Liturgical Year, disposing himself for the most 
active participation in each daily Mass, understanding why 
it comes where it does, what its relationship is to the given 
week, the given season, the whole year. He must, in short, 
become an artist at worshipping, and grow to be more of 
one year by year throughout his life, as the Church would 
have him become, deepening every day his knowledge of the 
Mysteries of God and perfecting his skill in cooperating 
with Him as a Member of Christ’s Own Body. 

For, as Pope Pius X has said, in his Motu Proprio on 
Sacred Music: “The primary and indispensable source of 
the true Christian spirit is the active participauon by the 
laity in the sacred Mysteries and the public, solemn prayer 
of the Church.” 
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Encouraging the student to become as one with God as 
possible through responding to the Gifts of the Holy Ghost 
and through becoming a more and more active member of 
Christ’s Mystical Body, implies also that when the student 
passes through the doorway of the Church into the street, 
he will be trained and anxious to do all things in Charity. 
Not only must be he skillful at, and accustomed to, doing 
what are specifically charitable actions, the various works 
of mercy, for his household, his neighborhood, and his 
parish; but he will have acquired, and continue to acquire, 
skill in doing all things with a charitable motive and a 
charitable efficiency. 


Christian Professionalism 


When he learns a new principle of science, for example, 
his attention will be called, not only to what it signifies in 
regard to Nature and the wonderful beauty of the cosmos, 
but also to what it suggests about the Creator of that 
Nature: his human science will be made ancillary to the 
Gifts of Science, Understanding, and Wisdom. He will 
acquire no knowledge for its own sake alone, although at 
the moment of acquiring it, he must, for pedagogical reasons 
act as if he were doing so; for, as St. Thomas has pointed 
out (Sum. Theol. QQ. 167, 168, 2ae-2ae), to acquire knowl- 
edge, however intellectual, without correlating it with divine 
knowledge is to commit a sin—the sin of curiosity. He will 
always end, at least, by using it as a stepping-stone to the 
knowledge and love of God and neighbor. So, too, when he 
learns a new technique of any kind, he will be made to 
marvel at the wonderfulness of God’s super-technique and 
to love and fear him properly because of it. In short, he 
will be shown how to put all his knowledge and skill to the 
uses of Charity; to the knowing, loving, and serving of God 
and of neighbor for the love of God. 

For the best attaining of this first aim and also of the 
second aim—that of aiding him to regain the harmonious 
working together of his faculties—his education must be 
made, in the true sense of the term, professional; since such 
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education is unexcelled both in its motivation and its social 
and individual effect. 

“For,” as I have had occasion to say elsewhere: “just as 
professionalism comes most fully into its own under the 
inspiration of Catholicism, so Catholicism must be profes- 
sional if it is to reach its fullest flowering. This conclusion 
proves, in fact, inescapable, once we have analyzed the spirit 
of Catholicism and the spirit of professionalism and noted 
how the one naturally grows out of or is fostered by the 
other. 


“For consider what has happened and what must happen 
whenever a group of craftsmen set out to live in accordance 
with the Christian ideal of perfection-loving, enthusiastic, 
and selfless Charity. Their first concern is, without thought 
of self, to express their love of God by feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, sheltering the homeless, giving employ- 
ment to the idle, and, in this employment, granting to them 
the joy of developing and using their talents to the full, so 
that they too may express their love of God effectively. In 
Charity, these men wish to furnish those things which others 
need; and in Charity, they wish to do this as well; as per- 
fectly, as possible. They therefore swear to, profess, a 
code of giving their best in the service of God and man. 
To hold themselves to this code, they submit themselves to 
a strict board of examination; they generously take on 
apprentices—foster-sons—whom they train severely and 
thoroughly, being happy when these in turn become sound 
masters; they lay down stern regulations against all forms 
of price-cutting, adulteration, or poor work, enforcing these 
with heavy penalties. And they take no more than a fair 
price for their work: giving it away to the needy, charging 
proportionately the wealthy, but never striving to be finan- 
cial successes; believing that the laborer, although worthy 
of his hire, is not interested in it primarily, since he cannot 
serve two masters, God and mammon. Such men, in other 
words, measure themselves by the needs they meet and by 
how well they meet them. They do not ask themselves 
whether they have made a great deal of money, achieved 
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prominence, or set their children up in soft jobs; rather 
they ask themselves whether they have developed their 
skills to the highest and put these to the service of an ardent 
Charity. 

“If, then, the most perfect form of Catholic living implies 
the greatest Charity; and if the greatest Charity has as one 
of its implications the serving of mankind as expertly as 
possible; and if this service can only result from the devel- 
opment and use of the highest skill; and the development of 
this highest skill implies, as our medical men have demon- 
strated, a thoroughgoing professionalism—if all this is 
true, how can a Catholic wish to be anything other than 
professional, or wish to have any other types of school than 
those in which masters of the arts of living skillfully and 
Christianly train, with professional discipline and selfless- 
ness, their students not as mere pupils, but as enthusiastic 
apprentices? Why else, in fact, are our institutions anxious 
to be called schools of Liberal Arts rather than schools of 
Liberal Sciences ?” 


Fundamental Principles of Professional Training 


Moreover, if the kind of training given in the ideal pro- 
fessional school is sound in its motivation and hence con- 
ducive to the student’s spiritual health, so, too, is it sound in 
its pedagogical methods and hence conducive to his regain- 
ing of inner harmony in the working of his powers. This 
fact becomes evident when we examine the fundamental 
principles of professional training, which can be stated 
briefly as follows: 


(1) We learn by doing. It is one thing to know how a 
thing is done; it is another to know how to do it. And we 
acquire this second kind of knowledge only by doing the 
things we are trying to master. 

(2) We learn by doing whole things or performances: 
doing them somehow at first and better and better as we go 
on—as we see in the learning of games. Action is of the 
whole person; and the person is most fully involved when 
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the action itself is a whole and not a mere five-finger exer- 
cise. 

(3) We learn best by acting in accordance with a pur- 
pose. Any study or practice the purpose of which is 
unknown or ignored turns into mere blind routine and 
thoughtless acceptance of magical formulae. The more that 
students come to take for granted, leave unquestioned, the 
purposes of their actions, the more the universe becomes 
for them an irrational puzzle and its Creator a despotic 
magician—to say nothing of the fact that all principles of 
conduct become subjects of a weird guesswork, having 
nothing to do with the Gift of Counsel. 

(4) The highest skill follows only on the doing of things 
for the highest motive, Charity; hence, the motives for 
action must never refer the student to a consideration of 
what he himself will get out of an action, except very, very 
incidentally. 

(5) As St. Thomas is careful to emphasize, everyone 
must produce, not merely receive his own science, skill, and 
fixed habits of acting with scientific skill. (The extent to 
which one produces one’s own knowledge, analogically to 
the way in which God the Father produces the Word, is 
brilliantly brought out in the September, 1946, Theological 
Studies, in an article called “The Concept of the Verbum in 
the Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas.’’) 

(6) The producing of one’s own knowledge and skill 
implies that one must be willing to work; hence, that one 
must have true enthusiasm: the love of God, of a cause, 
and of the beauty of things well done (not, incidentally, 
“pride in work’’). 

(7) Here, as in every craft, familiarizing and perform- 
ance must supplant memorizing and passing examinations. 

(8) The act of learning consists in working to discover 
the forms God made, by the light He gives us, and the love 
of them with which He inspires us, on material arranged 
by the teacher so that we can self-reliantly arrive at the 
knowledge necessary for operating in accordance with 
God’s Will. (This statement is merely a condensation of 
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Art. 1, Quaest. CXVII, lae, Sum. Theol. entitled: Whether 
one man can teach another.) 

(9) The skillful performance of any real feat also implies 
fortitude: the ability to keep one’s head, to manifest heroism 
when necessary, and even to welcome martyrdom. Hence 
teachers must be spiritual generals. 

(10) Since it is impossible, strictly, to transfer know!- 
edge from one mind to another, or to impose a form on the 
student’s mind or will, every student is to be educated only 
as far as his talents and his enthusiasm will carry him—no 
more and no less. 

In the light of all these postulates, we may say, then, that 
the Catholic School is one in which the art of educating 
consists in the art of coaching disciples, as apprentices, to 
respond to and put into effect, with professional skill, the 
Gifts of the Holy Ghost in living and growing as sound 
active members of the Mystical Body of Christ, and in 
heroically maintaining and sacramentalizing civilization so 
as to bring all things to a head in Christ. 


The Fruits of the Catholic School 


This definition I ask you to consider because I think it 
suggests not only the criteria by which you are to judge the 
fruits of a Catholic School system, but also the possible 
changes you may wish to institute gradually in improving 
your own. 


(1) As to pupils—Are you turning out quiz-kids, boy 
orators, and model gentlemen—or young saint-artist-heroes? 
Are they more expert at receiving and appreciating than at 
achieving and serving? Is self-improvement or charity first 
in their minds, or have they at least the self-lessness of a 
military school? 

(2) As for the school as a whole—Is it a place in which 
the wisdom must be bootlegged or dealt with hurriedly, for 
the. teacher’s fear of not “covering the ground’? Is it full 
of rules, tests, reports, red tape, “activities”? or is it a 
place where these do not need to be cut through for the 
sake of wisdom? 
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(3) As for the curriculum—Is it so proportioned that the 
Mass actually is the central and primary, the all-important 
event of the day; that the arts of religious living (partici- 
pating actively in dialog and sung Masses, in the Feasts 
and seasons of the Church; participating intelligently in 
the reception of the Sacraments and sacramentals; perform- 
ing acts of Christian courtesy and so on) are given their 
due importance? Is your school ancillary to the Church’s 
own method of teaching, or is it detrimental to it? 


(4) As to teachers—Do you give over the teaching of 
religion to your best teachers—since this is the most impor- 
tant of all subjects—or to your mediocrities? Are your 
teachers judged by the habits of Christian skillful living 
shown by their students, or by the number of degrees from 
Protestant institutions they can point to? Finally, are they 
leaders, or are they merely drill-sergeants? 

(5) As to those in fipal autherity—Do they really believe 
with Pope Pius X that the Liturgy is the “primary and 
indispensable source of the true Christian spirit”? Are 


they themselves doing anything to increase their knowledge 
of the Liturgy? 


The Fullness of Catholic Education 


These, I think, are vital questions; I suggest them in all 
charity, because I believe that it is only when these and 
similar questions can be answered favorably that we can 
feel sure that our institutions are what they ought to be. 
It is only when our schools are primarily concerned with 
turning out, not cultured young men and women with minds 
well stocked with scientific information and philosophic 
apologetics, but young saints, with the scientific know-how 
needed for skillful worshipping as members of Christ’s 
Mystical Body, and for restoring all things in Him— it is 
only then that they shall be wholly worthy of the name 
Catholic. And when even a few of them do begin to be 
wholly worthy of that name, they will dazzle us with the 
splendor of what they promise for mankind. For they will 
give promise of a civilization that will enrapture by its 
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beauty: one in which no longer will the works of the flesh 
be manifest, “which are, fornication, uncleanness, immod- 
esty, luxury, idolatry, withcraft, enmities, contentions, 
emulations, wraths, quarrels, dissensions, sects, envies, 
murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such like” but rather 
one in which will be manifest the fruit of the Spirit: “char- 
ity, joy, peace, patience, benignity, goodness, longanimity, 
mildness, faith, modesty, continence, chastity.” In a civiliza- 
tion of this kind, men will be truly educated, for they will 
“live in the Spirit and also walk in the Spirit.” 





